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a faculty of combining ideas into modes spontaneously, so that we
can frame to ourselves the idea of a chimera even though no such
complex of simple ideas has ever been presented to us by sense.
Finally the mind is found to have a power of abstracting which
enables it to form general ideas from either simple ideas or ideas
of modes.
This completes the catalogue of the kinds of furniture which are
constantly being conveyed by the senses into the empty room of
the mind's consciousness. Locke has next to consider the uses to
which the mind can put them when they arrive. Knowledge,
he holds, is nothing more than the discovery .of the connexion
or repugnancy of our ideas with one another, and such union or
incompatibility is discovered immediately "by an unanalysable act
of intuitive inspection. The existence and infallibility of this
intuitive certainty can no more be questioned than can the existence
of ideas themselves or of the self which has them; and Locke had
little patience with sceptics who questioned it or metaphysicians
who attempted to derive it from more ultimate general principles.
Starting from this fundamental assumption, he had no difficulty
in, demonstrating that we can have knowledge in respect of our
general ideas. For these are entirely our own creations and we
know exactly what is included in them. I can have no doubt as to
what ideas are necessarily implied by or excluded from my idea of
a chimera since I myself have defined a chimera as possessing
certain specific characteristics, and have therefore only to attend
to my own definition in order to know whether a further determina-
tion follows from it or is repugnant to it. Such knowledge, how-
ever, though in some cases it is not merely certain but extremely
valuable, does not necessarily apply to real existences. We can be
certain that it does so only in cases where the definition or nominal
essence is identical with the actual construction of the thing, that
is with its real essence, as in geometry. Locke's most fundamental
contention is that we can in fact achieve such certainty in respect
of modes, but never in respect of substances. Thus, if I choose to
define gold as hard, yellow, malleable, and soluble in aqua regiat I
can know what further ideas are implied in my idea and what are
excluded by it, and this enables me to say whether the particular
piece of matter which I am considering falls under my general idea
of gold or not. But to achieve knowledge of the internal structure
of this piece of matter itself would involve a knowledge not of
nominal but of real essence, and that I am totally unable to achieve.